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ABSTRACT 

An evaluation is presented of the Collaborative 
Consultation Support System Program (CCSSP) which was developed to 
provide support to public schools in need of assistance • The school 
in v^hich the program was established consisted of students who were 
mostly from poor and culturally diverse families. For the purpose of 
improving instruction, 18 teachers were "paired" to work together. 
The pairs were comprised of at least one experienced teacher and one 
probationary teacher U?he objectives of the CCSSP vrere; (1) provide 
beginning teachers with a strong knowledge base to make them more 
effective; (2) train selected experienced teachers in a collegial, 
coaching, supervision/observation process; (3) establish a process of 
ongoing peer coaching, staff development and support for teachers in 
the school; (4) develop a cadre of teachers and administrators who 
can help others apply the teacher effoctiveness research; and (5) 
improve overall student achievement in mathematics and reading. In 
this report the proposal for the program outlined and the program 
rationale is described. An evaluation of the program includes 
descriptions -of program activities and findings obtained from 
interviews with the participants, surveys that evaluated the program 
training, and an analysis of student scores on standardized tests. 
(JD) 
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EVALUATION. SUMMARY 



BACKGROUND 

In the fall of 1987, the superintendent of District 24 

introduced the Collaborative Consultation SuDoort Syster» Program 

-{C.C.S.S.P.) into P.S. 19, a Chapter I school" designated as a 

"school in need of assistance" based on the CAR report. The 
school has 1,700 students from mostly poor and culturally diverse 
backgrounds and 74 teachers on the instructional staff. 

Based on research indicating that on-site, nonevaluative , 
collegia! coaching can improve morale and the qualify of 
teaching, the program was designed as a pilot project that could 
become a model for replication. It was funded by the Division of 
Curriculum and Instruction and strongly supported by both the 
district superintendent and the school principal. 

Eighteen teachers, chosen from among volunteers, by the 
principal in consultation with the School Improvement Committee, 
were divided into six "triads," one at each of six grade levels,. 
Kindergarten to five. Each triad comprised at least one 
experienced and one probationary teacher. In addition, the 
principal "paired" every triad teacher with another, nontriad 
teacher (referred to as the "paired teacher," or, in the plural, ' 
"pairs"), assigning experienced and probationary teachers to each 
other. 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The five objectives of C.C.S.S.P. were the following: 
provide beginning teachers with a strong knowledge base to make 
them more eff eccive; " train selected experienced teachers in a 
collegial, coaching, supervision/observation process; establish a 
process of ongoing peer coaching, staff development, and support 
for teachers in the school; develop a cadre of teachers and" 
administrators who can help others apply the teacher 
effectiveness research; and improve overall student achievement 
in mathematics and reading* 

EVALUATION METHODOLOGY 



The evaluation 'of the program, conducted by the Office of 
Research, Evaluation, ,,nd Assessment (OREA) , was based on the 
following data sources: 



• Two sets of face-to-face interviews with the triad 
teachers in December and May; 

• Two sets of faca-to-face interviews with the pairs, the 
chapter chairperson, the principal, and the district 
superintendent in December and May; 



• Surveys by the triads that evaluated thtT workshops in 
peer coaching at Pace University; and 

• Analyses of participating teachers' students' scores on 
standardized reading and mathematics tests. 



FINDINGS 

In general, participants responded well to the availabliity 
of consultants and to the workshops they attended in September 
1987. Most rated the workshop sessions highly, although a few 
requested that more "specific issues" be discussed. There were 
few materials handed out and few opportunities for hands-on . 
activities. The triad teachers were confused about the role the 
university-based consultants were supposed to play in the 
program. Many felt that the effective teaching research offered 
by the consultants was not effectively presented. 

The December surveys and interviews of both the triad 
teachers and the pairs revealed a strong element of upbeat 
anticipation and enthusiasm. A typical comment: "a better 
chance to try more methods without fear of criticism; a chance to 
broaden and not stay in a routine." The surveys and interviews 
in May revealed that, for the most par:, the initial optimism was 
justified. The probationary triad teachers made substantial 
progress in such areas as knowing how to use the curriculum 
guides, knowing and using a variety of instructional methods, 
pacing lessons, and establishing rapport with students. 
Experienced teachers and paired teachers also assessed the 
program positively, although a few teachers felt that the cairing 
"was not very well thought out." 

In order to measure the impact of C.C.S.S.P. on the reading 
and mathematics scores of students in grades three to five, 
spring 1987 standardized test scores were compared to those from 
spring 1988. Scores for triad teachers' students and scores for 
paired teachers' students were considered separately. In 
reading, students in grades three to five from both groups of 
teachers made statistically significant and educationally 
meaningful gains. In addition, for triad teachers' students, 
there was an overall increase of 3.6 percent of students reading 
at or above grade level. For the students of pairs, the increase 
was 12.2 percent. 

In mathematics, the gains were also noteworthy. Students of 
both triad teachers and pairs made statistically significant and 
educationally meaningful gains from 1987 to 1988. For the triad 
teachers' students, there was an overall increase of 2.7 percent 
of students performing at or above grade level (lower than the 
citywide increase of 4.9 percent). For the students of the 
paired teachers, there was an increase of 6.5 percent of students 
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performing at or above grade level* This 
than the citywide increase of 4»9 percent 
and five* 



increase was higher 
for grades three, four 



RECOMMENDATION S 

Based on these findings and other information presented in 
this report, the following recommendatins are made: 

• Staff development workshops need to be more than open- 
ended discussions; they need to be content-rich, hands 
on training sessions. 

• The role of the paired teachers needs to be further 
conceptualized and their relationship to the triad 
teachers reorganized accordingly. 

• The nature of participation in C.C.S.S.P. nust be 
clarified. Is it to be voluntary in fact for all 
participants or only for some? 
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.. I n nIO • C Q THE STAtE OF LEARNING 

THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT /THE UNI^EPdltV C'F'4^E 9?/^E OF NEW YORK/ ALBANY, N.Y 12234 

ASaSTANr COMMISSIONER FOR STATEWlOE 
SCHOa RE6ISTRA1K3N PROGRAMS 



February 9, 1989 



Dr. John E. lorio 

Community Superintendent 

Community School District 24 

67-54 aoth Street 

Middle Village, New York 11379 

Dear Dr. lorio: 

Thank you for sharing your Model School Proposal: 
Collaborative Consultation Support System Program. It is without 
doubt a program with immense potential to bring about a high 
degree of teacher professional and effectiveness through staff 
training; peer interaction, and redesign of the school day. You 
have brought together the key elements to make teaching and 
learning the primary mission of the school. 

I am impressed with the program and its results. My office 
will work hard to support the program for further implementation 
and possibly validation at the State and national levels. 
Education needs exemplary models, particularly when they are bold 
and great! 

Please keep me informed of your progress regarding on-going 
support for the program. I will work at my level to seek 
assistance. Great job; you and staff are to be congratulated. 

Cordially, 
^ruce E.__Cr^6wder 

cc: Sam Corsi 
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A COLLABORATIVE CONSULTATION 
Instructional Support Mod«l for P.S. », District 24 



I PROPOSAL OUTLINE 

A. Selecting t coaching model 

'^fJ'Sng is .est effective for transferring teacher 
■ tttining to classroom application, but it requires a h-gh number 
of costly classroom observations between consultants and 
teachers. 

Xl?l;^rcoa?hing is effeCiv.- in solving instructional 
oroblems. but usually requires prior experience with one of the 
oSer models. Addi«onally. challenge coaching is "sual^ done 
bv a subset of the staff with high interpersonal and problem 
solvmg stills, and not with an entire faculty. Challenge 
processes start with the. identification of a persistent problem 
Sr a goal. Coaching is done in a small task groups Aides 
Hb-arians and administrators are frequently included n 
• challenge teams for their special perception, expertise or role 
in a solution. 

3. Collegial coaching (Recommended) 

CoUegial coaching is most effective for promoting 
self-initiating, autonomous teacher thought and improving 
school cu J; but it does require the expenditure of funds for 
staff training. The outcomes the district wants to achieve and 
tl« resources it is willing to. commit, make this the preferred 
coaching model. The major goals of '.^ff '"^ ^1' '° 

refine teaching practices, deepen coUegiality, ncrease 
professional dillogue. and to help teachers to think c earty 
about their wori«. The long-range goal is self-coaching for 
continuous, self-perpetuating improvements in teaching. 

Collegial coaching, most often conducted by pairs of teachers 
concentrates on areas the observed teacher wishes to learn 
more about. The observed teacher's pnority. rather than an 
Instructional method presented in an Inservice workshop, 
determines the coaching focus. The coach helps the observed 
■ teacher to analyze, interpret and enhance the observed 
teacher's perceptions, thinking and instructional decisions. 
Er|c <3armston, gyliiralinnal I ftadershin. Feb. 1987.). 



tn this tpproaeht teaehtrt can function as professional 
coiiagiait whara a part of their professional role is to Visit 
the classrooms of their colleagues, and to observe and share 
with them, in a supportive, informed, and useful way, what they 
have seen. A eollegial consultation program establishes 
opportunities for intervisitation and the formalization of 
professional interaction patterns among teachers, 
instructional programs are more lilceiy to be effective, as 
small, trusting groups of compatible colleagues are established 
and the implementation of new or alternative instructionai 
strategies encouraged (Berman and McGlaughiin, 1978: Little, 
1981: Withall and Wood, 1979.). 

B. Providing Administrative Support 

I. Demonstrating the value 

The Superintendent can demonstrate the value he places on' 
eollegial coaching by providing resources, structuring coaching 
teams, acicnowledging coaching practices and devoting time in 
top management staff meetings to topics concerning teacher 
coaching. 

Resources 

Released time for teachers to practice eollegial coaching skills' 
and hold the required, foilow-up conferences is an important 
element in this proposal. 
Structure 

By structuring coaching teams across grade levels, the 
administration will enable faculty members to become aware 
of their common resources and problems. This is an effective 
strategy for improving schooiwide understanding and ' climate. 
Support 

By providing incentives and meetings, teachers will perceive 
the interest the district places in this project. The principal 
should plan to make use of faculty meetings to discuss the 
concepts of eollegial coaching. 
Provide Training in Coaching 

Training in coaching is essential and a critical step in the 
establishment of an effective eollegial coaching program. 

^ 2. Scheduling is to be completed by the principal 

Time for Collaborative Consultation will be made available to 
the teachers participating in this project. 
Three teachers (I Music/Language Development, 1 Physical 
Education and I Science) will be assigned. 
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C Purpost 

To Improve Instruction 

0. Basic Assumptions 



I. 



3. 



direction of the process bv h. """^ 9^«"t"a"y gain 

continuous learnlnranreff/cti?~ ^ to. 

• br/'cotSC:i '-ned 
sufficiently empowered to desZ t^l '""""'^^ 

• .based upon individualized nee's tLT ^'T °' ''""^ 

supervisors may act as consu^ant. ^'^ V ^"^ 
program, however, are not to h« ? „ ^"'"""^^ °' <he 
supervisors or tochers involvL T^ T"^''^ 
Education wii, provide Yn%::reva.^^^^^^ 

Sntrte'™h%^^^^^^^^^^^ -abortive con.^^^^^^ 
be provided with educat iona^f xn" ri^^ P"'""^ -""st 

than those that would have Ltn^/ ^^^'. ^""^ '° °' ' 
teachers. * P^^'^ied by their classroom 

The pilot teachers will sharo tk^i. . . 

grade conferences. DIstrie Con h' f ^' ^"^ 

initial training sessions and fa^ut ^",1' 

theoretical and pracHcal aon/r.^, ^'=''"'^« the 

strategies utilized in fhe program In T °' '"^''"^tional 

outcomes of the oroiect r^T' u Positive 

district-Wide professiSrd'av::pn,t:t 'S^ '° 

There must be strong supervisor-teacher commitment to the 
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E. Eatabllsh a FOCUS for tht projt et 

I. Concentrate on the following. 

A. Planning for Instructional Iri^provement 

a. Pro-Observation Conferencse 

b. Classroom Observation . 

c. Posit-Observatioh Conference 

B. Teachers will investigate areas of common concern. 

liLl PROPOSAL FOfi SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT PROJECT. ^inuunuwAL 

This document presents a proposal for instituting systematic 
instructional- improvement in CommunltyXSchool District 24 - Public 
School 19. The plan is targeted for a one-year period. It is based 
upon several important premises concerning the nature of 
educational growth and renewal. These include: 

1. Adequate time and sustained commitment from district 
leaders are essential to bringing about lasting changer 

2. Building based administrators and teachers ' must be 
meaning, jlly and collaboratively invplyed for improvement 
efforts to succeed; 

3. Given appropriate instruction and follow-up activities 
teaching/learning patterns can be Improved. 

DESCRIPTION OF TARGET SCHOOL: 

P.S 19 Is located In Corona. Its school population of 1.687 students is 
.9% of these students are limited-English proficient. 

'!aLfT. characterized by high-density. low-Income housing, and 
retail wholesale business establishments. P.S. 19 Is deslgnlted a 

it.?« pi '"^^'^ 'n' " °^ ^^^'^^^"^e" based on the 

lilrlfovf °" Department's Comprehensive Assessment Report 
Therefore. ,t may be concluded, that the school serves a highly 
disadvantaged student population. ^ ^ 

waf IdmfJf °' "'^ school population 

n^. K " countries: 50% had less than the number of 
years of schooling expected In relation to chronological age and others ' 
had never attended school. There are indications that th"s vea,^s 
student enrollment data will evidence similar characteristics 

■TO 



Thf school has thrw assistant principals and a larga taaching staff of 
74 ragular classroom teachars, 14 clustar teachers, one library teacher, 
two Corrective Reading teachers, two Corrective Mathem-tics 
teachers, four English as a Second Language (ESL) teachers, one 
Bilingual Resource t«acher and three Special Education teachers. The 
Bilingual Resource teacher provides one-huur of English?-as a- Second 
Language instruction for parents pn a daily basis. One guidance • 
counselor also is employed. 



NEEDS: The following identified needs will be addressed in tliis proposal: 

a- Need for Imnroved Studftnt Pftrformanra/gtaff Dovofnnmfnt Trninim 

for Teaehftffi 

I. to Improve the academic achievernent of students in grades 2-5, 
and 



2. to improve the classroom management and teaching skills of 
beginning and €>xperienced teachers. 

Needs Assessment Questionnaire data collected as part of the 
Comprehensive School Improvement Planning (CSIP) process indicated 
the need for a staff development program designed to increase teacher 
effectiveness. 

Specifically, staff development training must be provided for beginning 
and experienced teachers to enable them to accommodate the diverse 
needs of P.S. 19's student population. 

Furthermore, the number of beginning teachers assigned to P S 19 has 
increased dramatically. Of the 74 regular classroom teachers on staff 
16 are probationary and 15 are substitutes with little or no prior 
experience. If these teachers are to function effectively in their 
classrooms, they must be provided with training that meets their 
needs. 



Toward that goal, this program focuses upon improving students* 
academic achievement, and increasing teacher effectiveness through 
collegial coaching. ^ 
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PROGRAM RATiONALE/OESCRIPnON: 



Th« major goals of coilegial coaching as described by Garmston (1987) 
are to refirte teaching practices, deepen coiiegiaiity. increase 
professional dialogue, and to help teachers to think more deeply about 
their work... The . long-range goal is self-coaching for continuous, 
self-perpetuating improvements in teaching. ..Collegia! coaching 
concentrates on areas the observed teacher wishes to learn more about 
The observed teacher's priority, rather than an instructional method 
presented in an in-service workshop, determines the coaching 
focus...The coach helps the observed (teacher) to analyze, intefpret and 
enhance (his or her) perceptions, thinking and instructional dacisions 
(p. 20). 

District 24's Collaborative Consultation Jnstructional Support Model at 
P.S. 19 includes forming a- triad: of teachers at each of .four grade 
levels, 2-5, who will participate in coilegial coaching. 

By structuring coaching teams across grade levels, the administration 
enables faculty members to become aware of their common resources 
and problems. This is an effective strategy for improving schoolwide 
understanding and climate. Training in coaching is essential and a 
critical step in the establishment of an effective coilegial coaching 
program. 

Three teachers at each grade level will, be chosen from those who" 
volunteer for the program. This will be done .by the principal in 
consultation with the School Improvement Committee. Each triad wiil 
contain at least one accomplished teacher. 

The triad teachers involved in the coaching process will be rolieved 
three periods a week at the same time to plan, coach, and analyze their 
classroom lessons. In order to make this time available and ensure the 
quality of instruction for their children, three resource teachers will 
be employed to cover the triad teacivis for six periods each in the 
following areas: science, physical education, and music/language 
development. The total teacher program will entail 4 triads- (grades 
2-5) for a total of twenty-four periods. 

The teachers in each triad will be paralleled so that they meet on a 
common period. 
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Triad adivitiM consist of tht fbHowing: 

1. Planning Conferences • 1 period 

2. Coaching • i period 

3. Analysis • 1 period 

4. Triad Cluster • 3 periods 

• • • 

During the additional three periods, the triad teachers will be assigned 
according to their needs and abilities to a non-triad teacher. If a triad 
teacher is an experienced teacher, he or she will be designated to 
assist, a. probationcry. teacher. If a triad teacher is a probationary 
teacher, he or she will be assigned to an experienced teacher. The 
principal will make these assignments. 

Initial training activities will take place in September, 1987 for the 
pnncipal, assistant principal, districi:::Haison and staff, and triad 
teachers. This training will be provided by consultants. 

The selected triad teachers will be asked to place into practice that 
which they have learned. Each of the teacher teams will receive "one to 
one" monitonng up to three times a year. Time will also be provided 
for the consultants to assist the teachers -in curriculum development 
activities. 

The teachers will keep a log describing their efforts and reflections 
about the process. During the two weeks after the initial workshop, 
the teachers will discuss strategies for applying their newly acquired 
research information. During the third and fourth weeks, they will 
conduct collegial observations to assist one another in applying the 
techniques m their classroom work. In the fifth week, the observed 
teacher will have a post-conference with his or her observers in order 
to receive feedback about perceived success, problems and further 
ZTTZ ^^^P^^^i°"s- Consultants will build upon work accomplished 
through the end of the sixth week by holding conferences at the .end of 
tne. -school ^day to monitor progress and expand the participants- 
knowledge about the research. The process then will begin again with 
the implementing teacher becoming an observer for one of the other 
tnad teachers. 

PROJECT GOALS 

proposed project has as its principle goals: 

I. To provide professional staff members with a strong knowledge base 
m tne areas of school and teacher effectiveness. 
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2. To train appropriatt staff members in a collegia! coaching 
supervision/obj^ervation process consistent with principles of 
leadership and instructional behavior. 

3. To establish a process of ongoing collegial coaching, staff 
development, and support for. teachers in P.S. 19 to develop 
competencies in collegial observation and feedback processes, 
(beginning with an initial project core group). 

4. To improve teaching and learning in the participants' classrooms, 
grades 2-5. 

5. To develop a cadre of teachers and administrators at P.S, 19 who can 
help others apply the teacher effectiveness research. 

6. To improve overall student achievement in mathematics, grades 2-5. 

7. To improve overall student acheivement in reading, grades 2-5. 

8. To improve overall student achievement in writing, grades 2-5. 

9. To improve teacher effectiveness by providing staff development 
training in collegial coaching that will enable them to meet the 
needs of target population students. 

. STUDENT OUTCOMES 

1. By the conclusion of the project year, 50% of the 720 children in grades 
2-5 participating in the Collaborative Consulta'iion-lnstructional 
Support Model at P.S. 19 will have improved in reading by three (3) 
normal curve equivalents (NCEs) as measured by a comparison of pre 
and post-test scores on Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) in 
Reading, grade 2, and the Degrees of Reading Power (DRP) test, grades 
3, 4 and 5. 

2. By the conclusion of the project year, 50% of the 720 children in grades 
2-5 participating in the Collaborative Consultation-instructional 
Support Model at P.S. 19 will haVe improved in mathematics by three (3) 
normal curve equivalents (NCEs) as measured by a comparison of pre 
and post-test scores on the Pupil Evaluation Program (PEP) Test, grade 
3, and the Metropolitan Achievement Test in Mathematics, grades 2, 3, 
4 and 5. 
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3. By tht conclusion of the project year. 50% of the children In grades 5 
partidpating in the ColtalMrative Consultation-instructional Support 
Model at P.S. 19 will have improved In vvritinQ by three (3) hormal curve 
equivalents (NCEs) as measured by a comparison of pre and post-test 
scores on the Pupil Competency Test (PCT) in Writing. 

• 

In order to achieve thas© goals and objectives several major activities 
will be undertaken. These are listed below with general time frames 
suggested where applicable. Detailed planning would occur upon 
acceptance of the general project plan. 

MAJOR ACTIVITIES 

1. Status assessment and specific project' planning with the 
Superintendent and Consultant. (Followed by discussions with the 
building principal and assistant principal and twelve teachers). 

2. Staff development training (See attached schedule of proposed topics.). 

3. Supervision/observation process training for the selected 
teacher-partners at school site (e.g. workshops, guided practice 
monitoring and feedback activities).. The selected teacher teams wiM 
be presented with the theoretical and conceptual understandings 
necessary to develop a sound cognitive framework of effective teaching 
practices. They would also engage in simulation activities aimed at 
applying the framework. A plan for monitoring the classroom 
application of their learning will be developed. An expansion of 
the program to inlcude additional members of the staff will be 
planned in subsequent years. 

4. Select teachers and administrators will reflect on theoretical 
understandings. They also will be encouraged to bring their intuitive 
insights, gained from experience, to deal with "situations of 
uncertainty, instability, uniqueness, and value conflict" (Schon, 1983). 

To continue to grow dimensionally in these three interacting areas of 
understanding - intuition, experience, and theory - it is necessary 
that teachers reflect on. and analyze, the nature of significant aspects 
of instructional strategies. In so doing, they can create their own 
tneories of instruction from conceptualizations of studied events 
While these theories are not formulated as a result of empirical 
, inquiry, they are described by Sergiovanni (1986) as metanhr^r^. of " 
professional intelligence which augment those derived from scientific 
investigation in order to aid teachers in constructing "their own unique 
FR?r^^°""^^ °^ changing situations". During this process of analyzation 
£^ 15 : ' 



examinations of new teaching experience., *" '"""'^ 

llndu^firt '.nT'"" '"t'^"* (Schon: 1983) is being 

situations by tlie ngors required of scientific research. 

EVALUATION 

s;!ln^!;''l..H''?'?''''2 o°' Collaborative Consultation-Instructional 
Support Model for P.S, 19 will be conducted by consultants, school 
supervisors and teachers participating in the project throughout the 
scnool year. 

Support Model for P.S, 19 will be conducted ^by the Office of Educational 
Assessment (OEA). New York City Board of Education. ^^^c^tional 

COSTS 

Personnel: Three teachers $100,000 (Approximate 

cost) 



II. SOURCES . 

B. Bruce Joyce and Beverly Showers 

C. Robert J. Gannston 

rica^lSSr^""^" Evaluation. Alexandria. Va: 

E Rorida Performance Measurement System 

Sation^Eric^^^^^^^^ 
^ I9M^"^ Rftfift^'v- Prnrtitinn»r> Basic Books. New York 

Iourn«?n/r ^"7'°^^""'- "Understanding Reflective Practice." 
Journal of Curriculum and Supervision. Alexandria. Va. ASCD 1986 
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PACE 

•^JHUNIVERSITY 



Htm Ywk ply • WMit Pfisin • nMMntviii«/ari«eiiit 



N0W Yotk City C*mpus 



Pt«i. Hmw ywk. NY 100M (212) 488-1200 



Schedule for District 24 
Collaborative Consultation Support System Training 
September 10, and 11, 1937 

September 10, District 24 site . 

- Determining Areas of Growth 

(developing team directions) 

" t^^nl?'* '^^ '""'^^ ^ Educational Platform - "Here I/We 
(developing team "spirit") 

- The role of the colleague/coach 

(developing team interaction sk?' \s) 
-Ways of looking at Curriculum/ teaching 
(developing team skills) 
e.g. Krathwohl (affective) 

Joyce - Models of Teaching 
Guilford - A Model of Intellect 
. Bloom - The Taxonomy: Cognitive Domain 
^^er - Curriculum Development 

- The team schedule of events 
(developing a team plan) 

- plan 

- observe 

« 

• analyse 



September H, on campus 

• Film - Where Have All the Teachers Gone? 

- "Critically Thinking My Teaching" - Vallone 

- Team Planning including needs assessment techniques 



Tentative Schedule for Collaborative Consultation Support System 
Training, October, 1987 through June, 1988 . 

10 sessions, 2 in October, 1 per month thereafter (in District. 24 Ate) 



Training materials: 

Daniel L. Duke, School Leadership and Instructional Improvement . 1987. 

Bruce Joyce, Improving America ' s Schools , 1986. 

BOCES Southern Westchester Instructional Services Division, 

Building Effective Strategies for Teaching ( BEST ) a manual 
based on the work of Madeline Hunter / 1987. 



Overview 

The topics selected are drawn from the effective teaching 

research (a summary of findings follows) and Madeline Hunter's 

synthesis of the research for pedagogical purposes as outlined 
in the Essential Elements of Instruction (following) . 

Topics 

Topics 1-4 treat the 4 essential elements of instruction. 
The remaining topics are elaborations of topics 1-4. 

1) Understanding Formative and Summative Tests (Select learning 
at correct level of difficulty and complexity). 

2) Defining goals and objectives using taxomonies (Teach to the-~ 
intended objective) . 

3) Methods of obtaining feedback on student learning (Monitor 
learning and adjust teaching) . , 

4) Learning theory in the classroom (Use principles of learning) . 
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5) B«havlor nodificatlon and cl&ssrooffl management. 

6) llalcing laazning activa Instead of passive. 

7) Teaching critical thinking skills across the curriculum. 
I) Teaching values and attitudes. 

9) Involving parents in student learning. 

10) Facilitating retention of school learnings over the summer. 

These topics may be altered if the school faculty requests 
assistance on other topics. The dates for the sessions will be 
established in September, 1987. Work session will also review 
coaching strategiels ..and consider reactions .of participating 
teachers. 

The consultants who will serve as program resources people 

are: 

Dr. David Avdul, Professor of Education and Dean of the 
School of Education, Pace University 

Dr. David Bickimer, Professor of Education, Pace University 

Dr. Carol Keyes, Assistant Professor of Early Childhood 
Education, Pace University 

Dr. Rodney Muth, Associate Professor of Education, Fordham 
University 

Dr. John B. Poster, Professor of Education, Pace University 

Dr. Nina Wasserman, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Hofstra University 

Dr. Mark Ifeinstein, Associate Professor of Education, 
Hunter College 

Dr. Gerald Vallone, Professor of Philosophy, Pace University 
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gSSZHTIAL ELBgKTS OF IMSTRUCTIOH 

% 

5^1tet lAArning at correct level of difficulty and complexity 

• Set Objective 

- Clarify Objective 

- Brainttorn and lift activities 

•Znpeach what they knov 
•Teach what they deB*t Imow 
-Sequence akillt and activities, 
•Dependent 
•Independent 

■ -Design diagnostic activity to be sure input was 

- successful 

Teach to the intended objective 

-Give information based on task analysis. 
-Design activities based on task analysis 
-Ask questions of ourselves and learners to make 

sure we* re reaching objective 
-Respond to efforts .of learner 

Monitor learning and adjust teaching 

-Use active participation 

-Elicit relevant student behavior (overt) 

-Check the behavior 

-Interpret behavior and judge its quality 
-Act on behavior 
•Move on 
•Practice 
•Ret each 
•Stop 

Use principles of learning 

-Active parti(?ipation 
-Anticipatory set (focus) 
-Motivation 
-Reinforcement 
-Retention 
-Transfer 
-Closure 
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. HATE UNIVERSm eollKE AT BUFFAlfl 
fctctptionil Chlldrin EdueatiM Spirtint 

fPfECTlVE TEACHERS: RESEARCH. FIKOIUeS 
«,.tSh flSiSlT :ff.ctlJrt,!SllS?"'* '^^""^'^nj th. co.bin.d 
RESEARCH HAS SHOWN THAT EFFECTIVE TEACHERS- 

^^^^^^ 

SLi— ^^^^ '".'-'"Ki 

iW.""^'" "^"««>t «pUn,t,.„, «H.„ introducing 
«"o«.d .(ther for lt5dMts""{.«herf''*" "'l»Hj«t1o» Is " 
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Sunnarlzed by: 
Op. M.JC. Sacca 
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cnripQwerment: Engendering Colleaial 
Enwironments for Teacf^erslJ^^tUo^ 



Ot.|Q}HNE.IORIO 



po«iWe tto T proceed. I do nor believe it 

. share wit^you X^ ' 
that they vwSno?rSe toSr^ ""^ ^"°^'«^8« 

'^••thout H^pe^^i^^' «"^«'on schools 

continue t«, J^efoo " "sponsibility to 

fP- 572). TtSTs!o hi? come slowly* 

«ons o edulL^.^*^"*? theoretical found,. 

onranizatio^ 




must T; 

«* er,rp?felic wt^;^^^^^^^^ ^«"«'"«r«e to the 
•^Intual succLs Purse^strings to our 

Jtniaures Sn' ot ZnJ ""P?'' "'^^''^^g 
^"j^'a' policv wh^^i *' Proniulgatin? 

Si^u^sSua'Si^aTpSLirsof^^^^^^ 2 
,^ relationships associated with 
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l**?*"!!!"* n"** '"P«"'«'on. We must prove that our 
efforts will move toward maximizing the process " 
S?ar^lr°"''*"'^'"'"'«""-''heir7n^7^^^ 
?^';,op^^', -oral 
Only through an evolutionary process based on 

S^tSiat^JnSr"''""? ^•'•8"'' ~"P'«* With 
he S^ot^S^r'""''""*' P«'«<^ concerning 
me selection and training of supervisors can w5 

hope to move in the dl?eaion '^o^So?"';! 
fessional recognition. ' 

- D«An{ng Empowerment 
• As a working definition of emDanirMm^nt ft,,. 

"'"'emanding of the 

Mae'"fe;:rr?ri 

• teachers and supervisors. 

"Empowerment,;^ccording^toGarmin(1986) " 
means helping people to take clTareV^f th,.ir i,w 
P«P'e to develop feel^fs of seirwoS 
aSout " tefr"*" '° -'^-^ticaLnd ^fSe , 
JmpSwe^,e t isTe"Lemi°a;Tiw- ^T"'' 
prof«slonal onenfariorC o:t';1::,;n'ro^ 

k^^r^nf^^""^*""*"*' «iucator be- 
-.esa^kmdofavilsefvantinalargercommunity 

m^rfrrsnril'^lfS^^ -power, 
teachers work in faao L ^ ' «hat 
from a New Yoik ^"'t* conditions. I quote 
? <^'bet 
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^ ilitr (1985), tlut thty art ''low man on the totem 
^ ^ . .without power. . «and with little chance to 
S ciM«^^<y 0^ intelligence'' (E9). 
^ rtcent comparison study of changes in teacher 
^ jdts from 1964 to 19S4 was conducted In the 
County Schools of Florida. Dade County was 
^a^d because it was a "better4inian«average 
for ascertaining the attitudes of teachers with 
^ MS regional and cultural origins" (Konlcamp, 
f^^^O & Cohn, 1966, p. 560). 
Tne study showed that 87.7% of the teachers 
^led indicated that their principals gave them 
k^om to do a good job. This was an increase of 
jfL since 1964. This statistic probably reflects the 
^ocratic forms of supervision that Sergiovanni 
^ISuratt (1983:1-6) report have beeo practiced by 
ihelvast majority of supervisors for mS're than two 
^des. • •r--^-'^ -v > 

. An examination of the leadership styles of most 
pnrfdpals will show that direction, consultation, 
^Mation, participation and negotiation are part of 
in integrated approach to school supervision (lorio, 
19^:329.332). 

Tne problem with empowering teachers, 
ijbwever, does not center around thetr freedom to . 
express creativity and intelligence in classroom . 
teaching, but with their lade of opportunity to inter- 
Kt ^ith their peers in collegial relationships in order 
to dooperativeiy examine effective teaching prac- 
tictt that can be transferred to the dassroom. 

As Alfonso (1977) points out, "teachers for 
lenjerations have maintained a colossal and almost 
studied ignorance about the dassroom behavior oi 
their peers" (p.595). With extended knowledge 
lained from a commitment to personal, life*long 
professional development and collegial interaction, 
teachers can become meaningfully empowered to 
irrire at reasoned, autonomous dedsions pertain- 
ing to those strategies of instruction intended to 
Khieve the purposes of their teaching. 

Tie two major problems assodated^ith setting up 
tffcctive school structures for empowering teachers 
^ he securement of resources and assuring quality 
instuctior}, for students during released-time 
coathing periods for teachers* This translates, 
^^ttralty, into dollars and cents. Before the general 
pubic v^ill be willing to maice heavy finandal 
^nmitments to such projects, wejiiust convince 
that our empowering structures wiflLe directly 
^iaed to significant improvement of instruction 
^diearning. Therefore, we must experiment with a 
^)r«ty of approaches that will eventually identify 
^o:e formats which will significantly improve the 
P'o:e8s of education. 

A Model For Teadier Empowerment 
^ design that we are proposing to be piloted in 
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one of our district's elementary schools is based on 
the followin| premises: . 

1. That the Improvement of school's culture must 
come from within the school itself. Teadien must 
eventually gain direction of the process by 
demonstrating a commitment to continuous * 
learning and effective teaching. 

I Initial ' professional development must be 
provided by trained university based consultants 
until the projea teachers are sufficiently 
empowered to design their own areas of study 
based upon individualized needs. The prindpal 
and other supervisors may act as consulUnts. The 
activities of the program, however, are not to be 
formally evaluated by either supervisors or 
teachers involved. TheCentral Board of Education 
will provide an overall evaluation. 

3. During released time periods for collaborative ' 
consulution, the children of the teachers in- 
volved in the coachi?ig process must be provided 
with educational experiences equal to or bener. 
than those that would have been providr^ by 
their dassroom teachers. • 

4. The pilot teachers will share their experiences at 
faculty and grade conferences. District 
Coordinators will also anend xht initial training 
sessions and faculty conferences to acquire the 

. theoretical and practical applications of 
instructional strategies utilized in ttie program* In 

. this way, the positive outcomes of the project can 
be transferred to other dbtrict^wide professional 
development acthrilies. 

5. There must be strong supervisor-teacher commit- 
. ment to the model . • .'4'' • 

Disuia 24's Collaborative Consulution Support 
System indudes forming a triad of teachers at eadi 
grade level who wilt be involved in collegial 
coaching. TVee teachers at each grade level will be 
chosen from those who volunteerfor the program. 
This will begone by the prindpal in consultation 
with the School ImprovementCommittee. Each triad 
will contain at least one accomplished teacher. The 
major goals of collegial coaching as described by 
Garmston (1987) 

are to refine teaching practices, deepen 
collegiality, inae^se professional dialogue, and to 
help teachers to think more deeply about their 
work. . .The long*range goal is self-coach i 115 lur 
continuous, self-perpetuating improvements in 
teaching. . .Collegia! coaching concentrates on ' 
areas the observed teacher wishes to learn more 
about The observed teacher's priority, rather . 
than an instructional method presented in an in- 
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Th« triad teachtn itwai^ t ^ 
proem wUI b« re«ev,d SJJeStiS*.*' 
iSwt to plan. ob,2;r5?**'^*^«»*'« 

avaibblt and «n«j» th!?^ time 
music physical eduaSi ^Jt?*"'" ^•''•"of 

l«dws>win be assi.iIL"^!^P*"<»*' *e triad 
«K<abilltle,toan«S^d?SS"f.^ their need.. 

desifnatedtoassistaDMhl^' will be 

assigned to an txpenwi?25: °^ be 
will make the«. a^nS^jl*^; 

Je '.dmini,,,,'CS^*S*f»«gradelevels, 
l»e«>me aware of thrir l^J^'*^ "'•"'ben to 

«choo Wide undersianS7n?3-^ '"'P^«^'"8 
coaching I, essential anrf ^"*n'ng in 

«tabli5hment of ^n SL' '" thJ 

Pwgram. • . collegial coaching 

Jnitial activities ar^ to take oi=« ^ " i 

<'«velopment da^« fnrFu ?*"""8 'nifial 

W district liaZ "r^^JLSl""!?'' •«''«^"^ 
5?'""Jng of the ISmi teachen At the 

^«jntialactlviti«rnth^,^' there ^^w^^^^ be 

by <^«"'tanb and2?;S;i'"« b* pro- 




J^^pol «te Train Vwni'S!:.'? ^^^^^ 

S^^badc »cth,i«r?he ,5^SSl":!"'^°""8 

the S^**/'^«'"«^"' 

SE? ''»"»«vork. They vviS^f °P ' «»"nd 



»K. ag;. — and value con- 

191^ ^nnot, however 

&Pon limited actt of to rely 

:r^'"'* to extend kn^;::Z:"^".'«°" °^ P«t 



fmaK 

Nor can we 
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depend txdusivefv a 

<<tmonstrtted thSrJIL!, o' »cientincaily 

^ b. 0P*r.bl^S^i5r««^ that mighT 

Intttactlng are^ i'^;^?;^*'^' 1" th«e three 
«««« upon and analvx* 1'^**^'^ ^«^«'» 

«n create their own dil^S'^ ''°'"» they 
conceptualizations of '"«tmction from 

theories are not formu St^*! ^'"'^ these 

'"«?"'>y. they are Sb JSi °' •"'P'"al 

of P^^S^!*/ ^.•^ ?^'""'- (1986) as 
augment those dSSedfmmJ"''^'"^' *^hich 
in order to aid teachSL • '*^*"""<^ investigation 
unique »c^unntZ'"Sl'^}'^^r^ "thei?owJ 
355). During Sis prcSS » ^^P' 
capadtiesare$tren«h»n2 ° *"*'»^"' intuitive 
examinations oV n.S?te?c!?." ' "^"'^ °' ^''oneti " 

'n effeit- a ^,21^' ^'Pertences. 
(Schon:8r K beSS^„w ^5*=*^'* '" ~ntext 
knowledginoty^Sp,™^"^^^^ «" 8»Ps in 

•"Jy-rigorous meth<5;°;, si'^^^t"'"'^^^^ 
The selected triad tM^?- ?.??^ research, 
into practice thaTwh» ? " to place 

the teacher teams w^ll ,^?^''«^ned. Each of 
monitoring up to thJee ^ll^"' to one" 

provided flrheSlrrn^f^'''-^"'«^'"^'«be 
curriculum devSSme^r • »««hers in 

»°^«^a/ogdSnrSrn?'J'''^''^ 
?bout the process Dudnl f L '""^ refleaions 

nitial woriShop!^e tea^hiil?^"..^'*''* 'he 
f°; applying their 

'nformation. During the th^*^ acquired research 
Will ccndua colS o&?'°"'*^'*''^'»''*y • 
another in app|yinfj,e tiSI- ""^ '° one 
room woric. In the m l^T^^u ^'"'"^ ^l^' 
r-'lhaveapostKonfe^r^;,?! teacher 
'n order to receivrf^2lhli "u''''' observer, 

about the research ^? Participants' knowledge 
Jgin With the 1^^^^^^ Will be^; 

observer for one of the othfr fl- 5 becoming an 

Anexpansionofthepro'ram,?^^^^ 
n>embers of the staff will b?il 'H?"*^* additional • 
years^ It should be po,^ ble^o^?""'^ '" ^"bsequent 
Lonal impact upon tbi srh^,'^'!''"''"' the educa- 

" ""nufactured truth" about 



Khooh should b« governed New Jersey's pro- 
d pton lo drop teaching experience as a 
Ifkscion requirement for attaining a principal* 
while, simultaneously, requiring a master's 
le In the area of management science either in 
.jtlonal, business or public administration, 
icradicts all effecth^e schools research supporting 
principal as instructional leader. 
This attempt lo create a model of "technical 
»nality" views professional activity as instru> 
ital problem solving made rigorous by the 
epilation of scientific theory and technique. It 
iEpntradicts the very nature and artistry of our pro- 
f^ion that requires us to deal, in actual practice, 
'ith those situations previously mentioned of 
iplcxity, instability, ur.certainty, uniqueness and 
le conflia as well as the technical, instruaional 
aspects of our profession per se. . 
jTheproblems of our profession do not4iormally fit 
ijrifid, linear, positivistic approach to solution. We 
dial with human behavior, not microbes, and do not 
apply sMtutory guidelines to regulate most of the 
diytiwJay human problems and solutions that we 
are ailed upon to deal with in humanistic terms. 

Do we really expea teachers to respect supers 
vifors who have not emerged from their ranks and 
d9 not understand the scientific and artistic nature of 
teaching that one can only gain through experience 
ind study? The question does not really call for an 

This said, however, what responsibility do we, as 
)enrisors have to teachen in order to ensure their 
.reipea? I propose that the answer lies in the 
^J«ection and training of supervisors who will be 
fgmmitted to a life-long scholarly pursuit of pro- 
««ona| knowledge and collegial understanding 

wed to supervision and teaching. 
Un this respect, I fiielieve that we have much to 
,«rn from the continuous learning requirements of 
,»P«ne$e organizations that carefully struaure 
^Jjejr paths for their employees. In addition to 
t?Jouraging and supporting independent learn- 
rt* «nct practicing on-the-job collaborative 
2 'Port, personnel at all levels are required to anend 
C 1*M *' seminars. For example; the 

^iJ*? ' Industries management courses 

J5 designed for- Basic Management, Middle 
biH'^*"™*"'' ^'^^*"ce«l Management and 
ftiflSl/ Development They provide an oppor- 
"«y for management-oriented employees to be- 
r»J familiar with aspects of ail specializations 

within the organization. 
. « Saint ( 1982). however, reports, the emphasis "is 
^•neralized knowledge and skiils. Although it is 
^•d that specialization has its values," the 
JJje believe "That the advantages of 
^lUation outweigh those of speaalization. 
UiFRtr'*^ *'*^* experience in many 
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different aspects of their company's operations are 
better prepared- to coordinate worii with other 
departments and to partldpate in teamwork. The 
essence of management, they believe, is team- 
woric" (p. 8^. 

Basically, we can learn f.om the Japanese what we 
already know. That is, experience must be respeaed 
as* a valuable companion to learning and 
understanding. 

With what I have said in mind, I offer the following 
model for the sdeaion and training of supervisors: 

1. There should be a requirement of at least eight 
years of teaching experience before being able to 
apply for an assistant principalship or supervisory 
role leading to a principalship. This is the time ' 
generally considered necessary to become an 

; accomplished- teacher. During thb period, one 
can fully experience and understand the art and 
sdence of teaching, gain a working knowledge of 
all the specialized areas of teaching and related 
support services, and be able, from first-hand 
experience to understand the problems of 
teachers. A candidate's accomplishments, pro- 
fessionai behavior, academic background and 
Independent learning interests can also be 
evaluated with some certainty of life-long 
commitments. 

1 There should be a requirement of at least five 
years of supervisory experience before being able 
to apply for a principalship. During this time, a 
candidate's leadership ability, knowledge of 
specialized areas of teaching, innovative 
curriculum contributions, management skills and 
commitment to life-long learning can be further 
evidenced. 

In effect, I am saying that it should take at least 
thirteen years before one attains a principalship. Will 
this hold back those who make effective principals in 
a shorter time? The answer, we know, is "Yes." 
However, on balance, when we consider the needs 
of the system as a whole, the overall quality of 
leadership wilt improve greatly. These require- 
ments of years of experience will also give creditibity 
to the seriousness of cur intentions to make us a 
"major" profession. 

As for the training of supervisors, in addition to en- 
couraging formal academic coursework and 
independent study, we must require ongoing 
attendance at after-school professional 
development seminars to broaden the 
understandings of a profession that is constantly 
considering new ideas and changes. The needs of 
each school system would determine the nature of 
courses to be provided. 
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fer^'SMmpltv cemMtr im tppio of study that 
couM itntnlly bt KCtpttd m imnoriMt to 
* mpcfviiocjr praoict: Studtnt and Aduljt Learning 
SiyiM^ Sdtfitific and Artistic Formal Observation 
Ktpofting, l^inical Examination of Videotaped 
Ltsiora, Thinking Skills Programs^ an adaptive 
bnon<iU}ingham Approach for Teaching Disabled 
Readers* Gifted Eduation^ Mastery Learning, 
Aitematr^^ Education Models, Leadership Styles* 
Initiating Change atVi Mainuining Struaures in Ef* 
fecttve Schootst and Collegtal Coaching. 

In addition to encouraging participation in prin* 
opal centers, I want to share with you a recent 
pNifsonal experience that has led me to plan forprin* 
dpai networking within our district After serving as 
principal for eleven years, 1 became acting 
superintendent of our district in April* After visiting 
the' district's schools, 1 realized that I never really 
knew the problems nor fully appreciated the 
creativity and professionalism or the men and 
women I sat with at prindpals' conferences over the 
years* They, like so many teachers, worked hard at 
developing meaningful schooUwide programs that 
greatly enhanced the instruc^ocal dimate of their 
buildings* However laudable and noteworthy these 
programs, th^ went generally unextolled and, 
unfortunately, unreplicated« Their impact on the 
educative process* potentially a strorig one. was by 
and large confined to their own schools* 

Next year, we wilt stt up a schedule which will 
enable them to meet one day a month in small 
groups at a colleague's school'to tour the building 
and discuu problem^ of mutual concern, t believe 
that, in addition to learning. ;rom one another, they 
will gain a sense of collective professional pride* 



The teKher and supervisory models for empower* 
ment that I have presented today are intended to 
engender a collegia! and collaborative environ* 
ment for teachen and supervisors to practice their 
profession. Hopefully, through colleaive dedication 
of purpose and demonstraJon of effective teaching 
and supervision, we will someday be recognized as a 
''major'' profession by the general public This 
recognition is not only [nportant for the nature of 
teaching, but will also determine the excellence of 
educition that we owe all our children. 
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